WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1828. 


THE DIRGE OF SAPPHO. 


Sweet slumbers be around thee, dark-eyed maid, 
Within its coral chamber gently laid, 

Thy form reposes. 

Around thy head 
Our hands have twin’d a wreath of wither’d roses, 
Whose fragrance with thy parting spirit fled. 


Thy draught from sorrow’s cup was long and deep, 
Young child of. anguish!~-thine is now the sleep 
hat knows no waking. 
It came to thee, 
Like love’s first gleain upon the fond heart breaking, 
Too late for hope, yet dearto memery. 


Thine were youth’s fairest visions—-false as fair! 
Thine eye beheld, till trenzied with despair, 
Hope’s gilded token. 
*T was false to thee:— 
Hope—love were fled--both heart and lute were broken! 
And what to thee, was life’s last agony? 


Young mourner! all thy woes are over now, 
And we will watch, and fondly trust that thou 
Wilt wake to-morrow. 
But all in vain: 
Thine eye no more will shed the tear of sorrow, 
And thou wilt never wake to smile again. 


We have roam’d through the caverns of the deep, 
And cull’d for thee the purest pearls that sleep 
*Neath its blue waters. 
We have brought gems, 
Brighter than ever deck’d earth's fairest daughters, 
Richer than beam from regal diadems. 


And thine shall be the music of the seas, 
Pale flower of death! forthee the ocean breeze, 
In softest numbers, 
Shall float along. 
No faithless Phaon shall disturb thy slumbers:—- 
Sleep on, thy broken-hearted child of song! W.G.C. 
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REUBEN MELVILLE. 


(Concluded, 


Estelle gazed wildly upon Melville; her very sou] 
seemed melting in her eyes. A confused flood of ra- 
pid images hurried through her brain, yet she utter- 
ed noword. She had been taught to'consider the 
bible the genuine transcript of the words of the im- 
maculate God, She had never permitted a doubt to 
steal upon her mind in reference to a subject of such 

‘intrinsic importance. Her young and innocent heart 
was gradually opening and becoming a proselyte to 
the revealed truths of the Christian Religion. Her 
natural buoyancy of spirit had somewhat impeded 
the course of her devotional exercises. She feared 
to sip of the wine and partake of the bread, accord- 
ing to the covenant with the Redeemer; whilst her 
laugh was so giddy, her bound so wild, and her 
spirit so redundant. Yet morning and evening 
her prayers went up to Heaven. ‘For the sake and 
sacrifice of Him of Nazareth,” she said, ‘do thou 
these things, oh Lord!” The name of Melville had 
already been blended with her orisons.” ‘*Give me to 
understand the character and disposition of him who 
is a vivid memory among my thoughts, oh Lord; and 
if it is love that kindles such fervour in my breast, do 
thou chasten its impulses, and blend jts outpourings 
with holy purposes.” She prayed like an inspired 


child, and with the sincerity of anangel. Her heart 
was always relieved thereafter, and her smile min- 
gled with a celestial radiance. Such was the being 
to whom Melville first unfolded his deluded scepti- 
cisms. No wonderthat innocence and purity were 
startled at their colouring. She saw the precipice 
towards which he pointed her, but then he describ- 
ed it as beautiful, and offered himself to accompany 
her. He smoothed away the dark ringlets that fell 
over her forhead, and kissed it fervently. She start- 
ed back in anger at his rudeness. He pressed her 
hand gently in his, and pressed the other upon his 
eyes. A moment more, and he gazed again upon 
her countenance. ‘Estelle!’ he said,—a tremor was 
in his voice and his look was eloquent. “I did not 
mean to offend you, forgive me now, I will notdo 
so again.” He turned his eyes to the floor and hes- 
itated. Again he took her hand and watched her 
features. Estelle was perfectly devoid of art, and 
did not attempt disguising her feelings. Tears un- 
consciously came to her eyes, and rolled slowly down 
her cheeks. ‘Am I forgiven?” inquired Melville, as 
he again kissed her forehead. The die was cast, and 
his devoted affection came from his lips in a volume 
of eloquence. He clasped the almost unconscious 
creature to his heart in the ecstacy of ‘pleasure. She 
uttered no word, but her looks were all sufficient.— 
Melville left her with anew spirit infused in his frame. 
He gazed upon the stars, and they seemed shining 
with unusual splendour; he even looked upon the 
tranquil moon with pleasure, and the glad waters as 
they leap along in beauty, were another source of 
contemplation. His sleep was full of rosy dreams; 
he thought he was upon an island far away from the 
world. It was an island of fruits and flowers. Es- 
telle was there—his young, his gay, his beautiful Es- 
tellgg ‘They wandered over the green meads toge- 
ther; they read glowing verse to each other; he was 
the world to her, and she to him; but inthe midst of 
their happiness, a storm arose, threatening to desolate 
the whole island. Estelle clung to him as the vine 
clings to.the oak—he kissed her pale lips, and endea- 
voured to soothe her fears, but still the storm raged, 
the thunder rolled, and the lightning flashed. Sud- 
denly a peal rang wildly through the heavens;—the 
form of Estelle shrunk and withered like a blighted 
flower; Melville attempted to catch her as she fell,—— 
but in the attempt he awoke. 

The sun shone brightly in his window, and the 
sweet breath of the morning was delicious to his nos- 
trils. ‘Still the form of the faded and dying Estelle 
haunted his imagination. His destiny had hithertoo 
been one of darkness, and he feared the new light 
that had burst upon it, was but the prelude to a deep- 
er midnight. When he visited Estelle subsequently, 
she told him she had dreamed precisely the same 
dream. The same bright island, fair flowers, and 
terrible storm had floated through her imagination.— 
She inquired ‘can there be any omen in this coinci- 
dence?” Melville fanned her fears into forgetfulness, 
and strengthened the ties of heraffection. The pe- 
riod of their courtship rapidly passed away. Equal- 
ly rapid was the revolution in the character of that 
beautiful girl. I know not why, but there is a horrid 
thirst inman for conquest. Inthe disposition of Mel- 
ville good and evil were strangely and irreconcilably 
blended. There was a demon within him that was 
never satiated. Heowed the world retribution for 


its curses, and he knew not how to repay it. Man 

an hour he gazed upon the beautiful Estelle, wit 

kind thoughts struggling at his heart; but these could 
not turn him from his horrid ruminations. In vain 
his good genius came upon him at, times—it was ever 
succeeded by his evil destiny. The principle of hate 
which he had imbibed in his early contempt of the 
world still predominated. As he gradually triumph- 
ed over the feelings and affections of the unsuspect- 
ing Estelle, dark thoughts came into his soul. Still 
the contemplation of the ruin of one so lovely, was 
ever horrible to his imagination. He closed his eyes 
shuddering upon a picture of such depravity. He 
had known her so early in life, when she was so un- 
conscious of the power of human passions, before a 
dream of love had thrown its delicious incense around 
her heart; and she had given that heart so devotedly 
into his possession, that to sacrifice her now—her 
youth, her innocence and her enchanting loveliness— 
what a demon he must be. Melville knew all this, 
and pondered upon it deeply. He loved Estelle with 
undying fervour, but still to take her to his bosom as 
his bride! he had sworn to live an insulated link in 
the creation. It was a strange pride, but still it was 
one in which he had noted. He desired to live 


above the edicts of the world—to be free from the 


shackles of its bondage—to own no ties but those of 
love—to condemn the marriage rite as a thing of su- 
perstition, and to love and live unfettered by its in- 
fluence. He had sworn in the depths of his soul that 
his faith to Estelle never should be broken. Stillhe 
panted to make her his according to this vogue princi- 
ple, and yet trembled upon the threshold. He knew 
that he had imparted to her some of hisown desperate 
energy of character—he knew that her principles of 
virtue were immaculate, yet he knew the power of 
his own sophistries, and smiled upon the melting re- 
solution of a woman’s heart. Months after months 
wound into oblivion. Melville was forever by the 
side of the beautiful Estelle. All other society was 
discarded for his, and all other pleasure concentrated 
in hisaffection. The worldhad looked upon their ac- 
quaintance with jealous and suspicious eyes. The 
character of Melville was darkly estimated. He was 
known as one who paid no allegiance to religion,—as 
one who scorned the counsels of mankind. Many 
crimes were insidiously attributed to him—bis errors 
were exaggerated, and his young career through life 
painted in fierycharacters. By progressive degrees 
Estelle was made familiar with these reports. She 
thought them wonderfully extravagant. She could 
not deem Melville—the young—the gifted and en- 
thusiastic Melville, the blackened sinner he was rep- 
resented. To her he had ever been tenderly persua- 
sive-—he had ever convinced her rather than compell- 
ed her to the adoption of any opinion. He had con- 


| fessed to her his every thought—-he had delineated 


the minutest point of his character, he unfolded his 
whole sou] with all its wildness and peculiarities. He 
had even told her of his scorn of the world 8 cove- 
nants, of his desire to be with her in life and in death; 
yet totally unshackled by the forms of society. He 
had even qualified this desire with a dependence up- 


| on her will. He told her that his destiny was in her 


hands. She had but to utter her wishes and he would 
obey them as commands. Still he should* have her 
permission to persuade. If he could convince her 
that there was no error in the departure from civiliz- 
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ed laws, it was well. One year of probation was 
agreed upon. At the expiration of that period both 
would determine. When half the time had elapsed, 
Estelle would, so far as she was individually concern- 
ed, have embarked in every thing. She would have 
sacrificed the cold honors of the world at the shrine 
of love and self-immolation. But her parents! She 
pondefted upon the horrors which such a defiance of 
all ecclesiastical regulations would entail upon them. 
She had ever been a dutiful child, had loved her fa- 
ther and her mother with innate purity and fidelity. 
And could she break their hearts now! Now when 
she burst like a rose-bud from the trance of her child- 
ish beauty! Now when the germs of intellect were 
expanding, and she could properly feel and appreci- 
ate the weight of her deep and immeasurable obliga- 
tions! She shuddered atthe thought. Yet the gen- 
tle girl knew not the revolution that had taken place 
in her own nature; she knew not how the purity of 
her soul had been sullied by the strength of her own 
absorbing passion, and by the wildness of Melville’s 
skepticisms. What,once, she would have listened 
to with horror, she would now calmly deliberate up- 
on. What, once, would have called the tinge of 
shame into her beautiful cheeks, was now heard with 
sportive playfulness. What, once, she would have 
shuddered at with instinctive delicacy, was now lis- 
tened to asa matter of familiar converse. Still the 
eyes of Estelle were not closed upon the precipice, 
over which she tottered. She knew that she was 
travelling upon a slippery path, but felt it could not 
be otherwise. She be'ieved it was a destiny, and 
bowed to it as the willow bends to the breeze. The 
paradise of the moment was too delicious to be ex- 
changed even for the false smiles of the world.— 
Without Melville, existence would have teen worse 
than a desert, and with him it was an enchanted 
dream. He was her first, her last, her only idolatry; 
the master-spring of all her thoughts—the guiding 
star of all her affections. Her love was all unlike 
the love of the general world. She knew nothing 
of its avarice—dreamed nothing of its chicanery and 
self-interest. She felt.and confessed herself a devo- 


ted being; and with the candour of a child told how 


deep were the fountains of her heart, and how they 
sprung up and worshipped one image. Sorrow and 
tribulation had, as yet, never breathed upon her.— 
She had wept only that she had seen others weep,— 
and could not restrain her tears. It was a natural 
sympathy, and she gave way to it with the freedom 
of innocence. Yet for all this, there was a depth 
and wildness in her thoughts. She worshipped God 
now, as Melville worshipped him. He had told her 
that there must be a Deity—that the order of nature 
was a perfect order, and must be the workmanship 
of some superior being. ‘I know” said he, “that 
Spring time and Summer come at the regular inter- 
vals—I know that the day gives place to night and 
that the stars come out and shine when the sun 
sinks beyond the mountains. I know that the buds 
shed renewed fragrance with each return of Spring— 
that the grass shoots freshly and the blossoms unfold 
upon the fruit trees. see the face of nature vivified 
with beauty, and in all these things I mark the hand 
of God. Jadmire the wisdom and beneficence of 
this God, and would deem it blasphemy to attribute 
to him the disposition and the weakness of a mortal. 
I deem it blasphemy, for my fellow to say that God 
can delight in beholding the sufferings of mankind.— 
I would deem it blasphemy to the character of God 
that man should believe He would punish so wretch- 
ed a being as himself with the agonies of eternity.— 
Such a God is not he whom I worship. He is not 
the being who called the sun and the stars into ex- 
istence. The Creator of an infinity of worlds,——al! 
perfect in their kind, could not take revenge for the 
disobedience of one so insignificant as man, by en- 
tailing upon him an infinity of anguish. Still [ be- 
lieve in my Maker as the Creator of souls—as the 
being who endows man with all his faculties, and im- 
parts to nature all its beauty. He is the author of 
my nature—the disposition and propensities of that 
nature, are equally the product of his will. I am 
as a weak thread in the hands of a giant—all mankind 
are so. Even thou, my beautiful Estelle, art not the 
mistress of thy destiny. You scarcely could have 


resisted the impulses of the feelings that have drawn 
our hearts to each other—you cannot now turn the 
current of your thoughts away from the being who 
converses with you. You are under the dominion of 
your feelings, they were inherent to your nature—God 
is the author of that nature, and would scarcely pun- 
ish you for that which he himself designed.” 

Such is a faint outline of the language which Mel- 
ville had frequently addressed to Estelle. She was 
long since a proselyte to his opinions, and worshipped 
the incomprehensible essence—the breathing nature 
the invisible power which the understanding as well 
as the heart looked uptoas God. When they walk- 
ed forth at twilight, and saw the Sun sinking down 
beneath the horizon, Melville pointed out the glory 
of the scene, and told her this was a symbol of Dei- 
ty. Whena star shot its brilliant course through 
the Heavens, he bid her gaze uponit with admiration, 
and told herthis was another. The rainbow painted 
upon the blue firmament—the thunder rolling midway 
between Heaven and earth—the lightning careering 
with its wild effulgence through the skies—the Sun 
at mid-day, and the Moon at mid-night—and all that 
is bright or terrible beneath the Heavens he told her 
of, and spoke of them as symbols and evidences of 
God, “Yet,” said he, “I am no Christian. I have 
no faith in Holy records, nor are the evidences of 


‘man’s fall—of Satan’s triumph, and of Christ’s God- 


liness, creditable, otherwise than as the idle fables 
of enthusiasts or impostors.” Estelle became a vic- 
tim to this faith. Unshacklea therefore by the dog- 
mas of the Christian Religion, the lovers lived and 
revelled. 

There yet remained a few months, and the fair git] 
would have passed seventeen summers. But whata 
chaos of bewildering anguish did these few months 
unfold. 

The parents of Estelle were ever watchful of the 
health of their beautiful child. Her fawn-like wild- 
ness and redundant spirits were ever the tokens of a 
joyous heart. 
and the melody of her voice was thrilling. But her 
mother had beheld with agitation, that of late a pen- 
sive shadow had trembled over the features of her in- 
nocent daughter. All her faculties were awake to 
divine the cause. And now that one symptom was 
discovered, a thousand others presented themselves, 
which were calculated to awaken her anxieties. The 
joyous laugh and the giddy song seldom fell from the 
lips of the gentle girl; she was fond of solitude; fre- 


quently an unconscious sigh would escape her, and_ 


once her mother suddenly surprised her intears. She 


took the tender being to her heart, and plead with her |} 


for the cause of hergrief. In vain—Estelle sobbed 
audibly and bitterly—but the secret of her sorrows 
could not be extracted. Mrs. St. John mentioned 
the name of Melville, but Estelle only wept more 


profusely and shook her head. Her mother left her} 


with a determination to know the worst of this mys- 
tery. ‘To describe her feelings would be impossible, 
and yet, for the sake of her husband’s peace, she 
concealed them fromhim. <A few days more, and her 
hour came. The fair fame of that beautiful young 
creature was forever tarnished, and the villainy of 
Melville traced in the darkest characters. 

Estelle survived her shame but a few hours. Her 
betrayer stood by the bed-side in her dying moments, 
and the white headed priest had scarcely pronounced 
them one, ere the spirit of the guiltless creature par- 
ted from its clay. | 

For Melville, he was awhile a madman. His in- 
sane principles had led him thus far into the vortex of 
guilt, and he now shuddered and blasphemed at his 
own depravity. He invoked the direst inflictions of 
Heaven to pursue him—he called down the light- 
nings of Heaven to blast himon the spot—he gazed 
upon the dead figure of that beautiful victim—he kiss- 
ed her forehead madly—then he roared and blasphe- 
med like a maniac, calling upon all the fiends of hell 
to devourhim. Inthe foaming vengeance of his in- 
sanity, he tore his hair until the blood trickled in 
streams over his features—he gnashed his teeth— 
while his limbs wreathed, and one convulsion succeed- 
ed another with terrifying rapidity. Few pitied the 
wretch, although some were intimidated by his fury. 


He was confined in the mad-house for months. The |} 


The light of her brow was beautiful, |; 


agonies of that period were dreadful—-his frame 
wasted away tothat of askeleton—his eyes became 
sunken, blood-tinged and-hollow. Every trace of his 
early beauty wasswallowed up indisease and wretch- 
edness. Still he lived, and at. casual intervals re- 
gained a glimpse of reason. 1t was at one of these 
moments, gazing upon his sallow visage—his attenn- 
ated frame, and pondering on his wretchedness, his 
misery and undone condition—a sudden thought 
came into his mind, and with the vehemence of des- 
peration and madness he bounded suddenly against the 
cold walls of his dungeon. His mutilated brains lay 
scattered in every direction, and thus perished, a 
victim to false principles and delusive notions of reli- 
gion—a misled son of genius. ROMEO. 

For the Philadelphia Album. 
HER EYE OF CERULEAN BLUE. 


The sun—it had set in the West, 
And the moon—it was sinking there too, 
And the clouds were the richest—the brightest—the best, 
By painter conceived or by poet addressed, 
Yet I thought of no object—it must be confest, 
But her eye of cerulean blue, 


I turn’d towards the sunset sky, 
To gaze on its roseate hue; 
But ere I had look’d for amoment, a sigh 
Came sad from my heart. Oh! I wish I knew why: 
For of nothing I thought but her witching bright eye, 
Her eye of cerulean blue. ° 


I talk’d of the beauties of night, 
Ofa star just appearing in view; 
And she thought that 1 spoke of its mild azure light, 
When impassion’d I swore *twas so lovely and bright, 
But the star that J dream’d of--which dazzled my sight, 
— Was her eye of cerulean blue, 


Her hand chanc’< to touch against mine, 

(’T was the softest that ever | knew,) 
And she sigh’d like the wind when ’tis wooing the vine, 
But the touch and the sigh were unanswer’d by mine, 
For I felt and I saw but one object divine; 

’Twas her eye of cerulean blue. 


A wager I laid—should have won it, 
On that eye of wrial hue; 
But just as I’d written one stanza upon it, 
I saw it peep out from the little brown bonnet, 
And away went my heart—and away went my sonnet, 
—Oh! that eye of cerulean blue! 
HARP OF THE ISLE, 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
| WOMAN. 
A REPLY TO SEWAD. 

Woman if she has any opinion, and dare avow that 
opinion, excites the attacks of the envious, and ma- 
levolent. To the claim of those amiable characters, 
Sewad has proved himself entitled, in his answer to 
Henrietta. He must certainly consider himself one 
of those “‘popinjays” that Henrietta describes so well; 
otherwise he would not have shown so much pique, 
such an illiberal spirit as he has displayed. For she 
has said nothing that can offend the man of sense, 
worth andcandour. So far from condemning, lie wil! 
applaud her sentiments, and despise as much as her- 
self the senseless fop. Therefore it appears, Mr. 
Sewad thinks he is one of those at whom Henrietta 
aimed her shaft of keen satire; and he has shown, 
that she has wounded him: but so far from benefitti 
by the truths that are uttered, he seeks to find ex- 
cuse for ignorance and vice, by imagining she erect- 
ed a standard of perfection, too difficult to be attain- 
ed. He is mistaken in his opinions; men of informa- 
tion, talents and superior virtues, have existed and do 
still exist in reality, and not alone “in the dreams of 
aheated imagination.” Henrietta does not say she 
believed in a “faultless being,” nor does any other 
reasonable person: but there have been, and I pre- 
sume are no w, those who have nearly atttained per- 
fection. 

In our beloved, immortal Washington, and his 
warm admirer and friend, the brave Lafayette, were 
realized as much, or tore perfection. than the most 
glorious being poetic fancy ever imaged, or possessec’. 

Among the ancients, Socrates without the aid of 
christianity to enlighten his mind, has been repdered 
celebrated for his wisdom and practical virtues. 

It is not men alone that are distinguished for tal- 
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ents, learning and virtues. Women have shone con 
‘spicuous. 

Hypatia, teacher of the Platonic schools, so.cele- 
brated for its learned scholars, and the purity and re- 
fined morality of its doctrines, was illustrious for 
great and extensive learning, and superior talents and 
virtues. Sheunited the acquirements of the scholar, 
with the beauty, graces, modesty and accomplish- 
ments of her own sex. The beautiful and unfor- 
tunate lady Jane Gray is also celebrated for her mod- 
esty, virtues and superior attainments, she had at an 
early age applied herself to the acquisition of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Arabic, the Chaldee, with 
the French and Italian languages, and was conver- 
sant with ancient and modernliterature. She devo- 
ted herself more particularly to the study of philoso- 
phy, of which she became enamoured; nor was she 
unacquainted with the sciencesand arts. She wrote 
a fine hand, was mistress of music, and excelled in 
the customary avocations of her sex.——She is 
styled by Dr. Burnet, ‘‘the wonder and delight of all 
who knew her.” 

Madame Seturm, a native of Collogne, excelled in 
the arts, and acquired great reputation. She was a 
painter, a musician, an engraver, a sculptor, a phi- 
losopher, a geometrician, and a thologian. She un- 
derstood and spoke nine languages.’ 

“Theodora Dante, an Italian lady, havine been 
taught the Mathematics by her father, became in turn 
the teacher of one of her nephews, who, with his aunt 


acquired towards the end of the 16th century, great | 


reputation, for his skill in that sublime, and useful sci- 
ence.” I think I have brought proof enough to sat- 
isfy the candid and reasonable, of the noble nature ofs 
mind, and the attainment of which it is ca- 
pable. 

Let us return to Sewad, who has so perverted his 
better nature; and what are the effects produced? the 
slander of the best part of creation! woman! “fallen” 
indeed, “from his high estate” before he would des- 
cend to such meanness of conduct. Henrietta is the 
- of course, on whom he vents his spleen and ill- 
will. 

She frankly declares, she is not old, nor ugly, and 
that she is rich. NotI presume, that she values 
herself from these considerations, more than she 
ought; or that she thought the wise and estimable 
would esteem her the less if she were the reverse of 
what she describes herself to be: but she wished not 
to allow those who were disposed, the power of throw- 
ing a single shade upon the motives which induced | 
her to utter thetruths she did. Not that she valued 
the opinion of such persons; but she wished not to 
allow them the malicious pleasure of saying she is 
“old and ugly, she despairs of admiration, as a wo- 
man,” therefore she indulges in so much sarcasm at 
our expense. 

She has shown that youth, and beauty possessed 
independence of mind, and feared not to hold forth to 
view, the folly and the ignorance of man. While the 
noble, and the good will commend her, she has exci- 
ted the slander of the jealous, and evil disposed.— 
Sewad endeavonrs to misrepresent the motives of the 
frank avowel of herself, which is apparent to any one 
ofany discernment. She generously speaks in terms 
of praise, of those of his sex, who merit esteem and! 
admiration; and from this cause, and the manner in 
which she speaks of herself, Sewad endeavours like 
the venomous spider, toextract poison. The venom 
of his bitterness will flow upon himself; and the con- 
tempt and obloquy, he would wish to fix on Henriet- 
ta’s character, will recoil upon himself, and fasten 
there the contempt he deserves. Wecare not for 
es opinion, nor that of anyone who would think like 

1m. 

| But we would hold the mirror to his view, 

That he may see himself in colours true. 

Now let us enquire into the causes of man’s delin- 
quency; let us recollect what Mr. Sewad says about 
it—he owns Henrietta has uttered “truths, atleast in 
part”—let us see what excuse for man’s ignorance. 
In the first place it is owing to natural imperfection; 
but the last reason‘he assigns, is, because women do 
not religh intellectual discourse; and he is afraid “of 
being pointed at as the blue man of the saloon.”— 


,vice and folly!—Hear what he says, “Let her” mean- 


his follies and iniquities on woman! 


Shame upon such cowardice! a poor subterfuge of 


ing Henrietta, ‘“‘address her own sex, and with persua- 
sive eloquence, teach them with one accord to glance 
the eve of contempt upon the vain insects of the dance, 
and to evince a disposition to engage in subjects, 
whose discussion may involve intellectual research, 
and my word for it, the change will be immediate, 
will be successful.” 

Really, Mr. Sewad, will you acknowledge so much? 
Women for whom you affect to feel so much contempt, 
capable of so much influence! ladies look well to your 
ways, for your responsibility is great!! Alas! for 
women, if they are to render an account for man’s fol- 
lies and imperfections! men, then I suppose, are to 
sin with impunity! shame, for the courage, and gen- 
erosity of man, that would wish to lay the burden of 


Mr. Sewad says, ‘‘that conversation to be agreea- 
ble, must be, if not frivolous, a least, not very intel- 
lectual.” Isthattrue? Ithink not. The person of 
an improved and cultivated mind, and refined man- 
ners, will at the same time amuse, interest, and in- 
struct by his conversation. Conversation may be 
‘tagreeable, and not very intellectual;”. but that does 
no prove that conversation may not combine instruc- 
tion, and pleasure. The man of polished manners 
may please fora short time, by his wit, and gaiety; 
but if he wonld be respected, and admired by a fe- 
male of an elevated mind, and noble principles, he 
must have something more torecommend him. Oe 
must be possessed of honour, worth and information. 
A gentleman of this description, will not ‘be pointed 
at as the blue man of the saloon”— 

He will be esteemed and admired by all; by those, 
the most, who are capable of appreciating his worth; 
and those who are not, will feel the charm of sucha 
character, if they cannot analyze the cause. 

Pedantry and ill-breeding, as well as foppishness 
and folly, will excite ridicule; but not talents, learn- 


ing and virtue, united with politeness and delicacy of 
manners. 


MARY. 
The communications of “Henrietta” and *Sewad,” alluded 
to above, appeared in our second volume. 


EPEIDOS. 
No. 1. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 


‘A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes 
faith he'll prent 


Burns. 


‘‘Pleased with a rattle tickled with a straw.”—Pope. 
Mr. Editor: 

It is ny misfortune to be so unfashionably consti- 
tuted as to speak from belief and act from feeling. 
[ cal] it a misfortune, inasmuch as this my disposition 
totallv unfits me for the society of “the Ladies;” who, 
generally speaking, judge the merits of a youth by 
the gentility of bis bow, the tie of his cravat and the 
neatness of his flattery. Politeness, perhaps, should 
temper these remarks, or gallantry suppress them: 
but let any one, salamander enough to be unaffected 
by the blaze of beauty which in this city every where 
encircles him, speak fairly and sincerely and he must 
admit the truth of my assertion. Some few, I know 
will join opinions with mv, but the generality, I fear 
will rail at the friend who tells them of their failings. 
But some day they will know that folly, like Abdoul’s 
apple, though sweet to the taste is bitter in digestion. } 
But I have preambled long enough and will at once 
strike upon the immediate object of this paper. Some 
few evenings since I accompanied my sister to Miss 
W's. where were assembled about thirty fashiona- 
bles. According to custom I was leaving her at the 
door with an intimation that I should return for her 
about 11 o’clock, when the lady of the house, think- 
ng as the Showman did, that a collection of monkeys 
is much improved when accompanied by a bear, com- 
nelled me to yield to her oft-repeated invitation of 
‘‘walk in Mr. Natura!, do walk in.” I never was diffi- 
dent, so soon seated myself in the midst of the corset- 
ed consumptives who were panting around me. Pre. 
paring to address a suitable observation for elicitin 
conversation, to a girl whose countenance I thought 
expressed intelligence, she anticipated me by the 
sudden question of “pray, Mr. Natural, when does 


Wales’s cotillions begin?’ Now being unable to an- 


swer this quere, and fearing lest any further conver- 
sation would but expose my ignorance in such mat- 
ters, I soon withdrew to a corner, where, taking out 
my mem. book, I prepared to note therein the several 
topics canvassed through the evening. The first in 
order was the weather, the remarks on which en- 
grossing full fifteen minutes, afforded me an opportu- 
nity of sketching the most striking characters in the 
crowd about me. Here sits Lucinda, whose tossing 
head and swaying body betrays the high opinion 
which she entertains of her graceful carriage and 
glossy curls. There I see Laura, whose frequent 
change of posture, parted lips, rolling eyes, and wa- 
ving hand, plainly evidence how difficult it is to 
breathe when tightly laced, and how anxious she is 
to display the delicacy of her fingers. On one side 
is Nonsensia, who, by her cocked chin, pouting lip, 
and petulant answers Is endeavouring to express hau- 
teur. 

Poor Girl! thou shouldst read the story of the vain 
goose. Qn the other side, behold a little creature 
the very miniature of beauty; she has a good humour- 
ed look, and no affectation. Strange, but true! There 
were many other feminines who may perhaps be 
written of hereafter, but I must now notice the gen- 
tlemen. 

That one so very genteel with heavy brows, dear 
little spectacles which he is continually adjusting 
with so white a hand, is, if I mistake not, Dr. Nice. 
He is wondrous smart. It is currently reported, and 
generally believed, that he really was able after one 
course of lectures to analyze cologne water. That 
small man, in shape much like a bottle, has, you may 
perceive, in endeavouring to assume the likeness of a 
beau almost buried his interscapular excresence in an 
enormous collar. They call him Lawyer Neverstor. 
He is always talking—That masculine atom with 
tight pantaloons on, is also a gentleman of the Bar. 
He goes by the nameof the “sweet little creature.”’ 

And last, but not least by half an inch, ranks Mr. 
Shortwit. He with the black eyes, long chin, and 
scraggly forehead. Poor fellow! he looks to night as 
pensive as an Elephant, for his love is scorned by the 
fuir-fingered Laura. My reflections were here bro- 
ken inupon by the general adoption of a new theme 
of conversation, the Theatres. Many erudite sur- 
mises were expressed as to which would be most 
genteel, and as was to be expected, each play house 
had its advocates. Disputes ran high, and finally 
each party rallied round its leaders, and but for the 
ungentillity of the thing, a regular set-to might have 
been apprehended. As it was, however, Lucinda 
and Dr. Nice were the focus of one party; Laura and 
Lawyer Neverstop the centre ofa second; Nonsensia 
and the already mentioned particle of the masculine 
gender, the loadstone of a third, while Beauty-Spot 
and Shortcoat finding themselves forestalled in the 
dramatic controversy, beat up for all straggling neu- 
trals, and soon after | heard them engaged very earn- 
estly in dicsussing the comparative excellencies of 
Lace work, and Tambouring. The others continued 
the debate for half anhour longer, and although the 
respective companies spoke continually, and alto- 
gether, their arguments failed of convincement.— 
Gradually the loud and threatening voices of the cav- 
illers became lower and less energetic, until at last 
the blended and confused noises of terrible tongues, 
hearty laughs, and hissing whispers gradually subsi- 
ded through the murmur of self-complacency, into a 
momentary silence of vacuity of thought. 


HERCULANEUM. 


The story of this city is soon told; like Pompeii, it 
was totally destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in 
the year’79. But the destroying element was ver 
different from the ashes that covered the other city. 
Herculaneum was buried and hermetically sealed, ¢0 
feet deep in liquid Java, which on cooling, became like 
stone. —Thus far, it has been more than a match for 
the workmen employed. The site of the city has 
been ascertained, and an immense Theatre developed 
60 feet below the surface. The city proves to be 
directly under the modern town of Portigi. This is 
another serious obstacle to excavations. They would 
be done at the peril of the modern town. While 


exploring the dark recesses of the Theatre by torch 
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light, we heard the vehicles trundling along the 
streets over head, with the noise of thunder. In 
spite of all these impediments,a grand effort is about 
to be made, to bring to light the long lost ruins of 
Herculaneum. ‘The world of taste and letters will 
await the result, with the most anxious expectations. 


Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
To lead thee up—to Him? 


He, who himself was “undefil’d”— 
With him we trust thee, beautiful child! 


The better days of life were ours, 
The worst can be but mine; . 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 

lenvy now too much to weep; 
Nor need [too repine 

‘That all those charms have passed away, 

I might have watched through long decay, 


AMERICAN CAPITALS AND AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


Washington is but little worthy of the reputation which it en- 
joys. It is the mere skeleton of a great town; and the houses 
being mostly built in the style of the architecture by which 
our country is so much disfigured, with high gable ends, small 
doors, and cross lights in every direction, there is little to see 
and less to admire. The real capitals of the United States are 
the great commercial cities, and of these the Americans may 
justly be proud. We passed through Philadelphia and Balti- 
inore on our way, and in both these places, as well as in New- 
York, we found ample proofs of an active, thriving, and pow- 
erful country; abounding in energy and wealth, and only requir- 
ing to be known in order to be duly appreciated. [ will not 
fall into the error, so common amongst travellers, of passing 


THE CABINET. 


know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that followed such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade! 

Thy day without a cloud hath past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 
Extinguished, not decayed; 

As stars that shoot along the sky, 

Shine brightest as they fall from high- 


PERCIVAL AND DANA. 
Books that will sell ina year, though they die and are for- 
gotten incontinentiy with the sale, are worth more by ten hun- 
dred per cent, than books which are purchased by here and 
there a peering spectacled scholar, and valued in the alcoves 
of choice libraries and attic stories. Percival’s Poems for in- 
stance, and Dana’s Idle Man—books that contain more poetry 
and pith than any ten modern, saleable octavos, are dying away 
on the shelves after a sale of one or two hundred, while Mr. 


“WOMAN?’S FEELINGS. 


Goodrich’s “Common Place Books,” and “Tales of Peter Par- 
Jey, about Europe” are selling to the tune of the third edition, 
with a plump profit to the pocket of that enterprising gentle- 
man, Not that we blame Mr. Goodrich or pity Messrs. Per- 
cival and Dana; for the former is a man of -talent, and knows a 
good book as well, if not better than ourselves, and consults 
public taste like every other beokseller, for a support. And 
the two latter, (blessings on them and all spirits like theirs!) — 
have a world of their own—a high, beautiful and imaginative 
world, where they get away from disappointment, and meet 
the poets of olden time, and the philosophers, and the lofty 
spirits of all ages, and bear up their poetry and their deep 
thoughts to an infallible tribunal—thinking (Heaven help us) 
no more of you and I, than they do of the poor, worthless, cir- 
cumstantial, venal popularity of this humbug world in which 
they chance to have the interest of a life. Now we love such 
men. We had rather sit like Percival, (we are not acquainted 
with Dana, though we should like to be hugely,) in his bare, 
desolate roora; with its one chair, one table, one andiron, (and 
a brick) no looking glass, and batter’d lamp, (you see we have 
been there)—we had rather sit there, we say, and with the re- 
maining leg of a ci-devant tongs which had seen better days, 
eur our sea-coal fire and dream unutterable dreams, than to 
huddle into existence the best ephemeron of a book that ever 
made money unaccountably and was—accountably—forgotten. 


But we stray from our business—it j 
are an editor!—Boston Stat m S$ so easy to forget that we 


LAURA, 
A Child two years of age. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 
aa be the skies that cover thee, 
Child of the sunny brow— 
Bright as the dream flung over thee 
y all that meets thee now. 
~~ heart is beating joyously, 
hy voice is like a bird’s— 
And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 
I know no fount that gushes out 
As gladly as thy tiny shout, 


I would that thou might’st ever be 
As heautiful as now,— : 
That Time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow— 
1 would life were ‘all poetry” 
To gentle measures set, 
That nought but chasten’d melody 
Might stain thine eye of jet— 
Nor one discordant note be spoken, 
Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 


would—but dee 
With woman’s lot are wove; 

Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
And nerv’d by purer love— 

By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 

By all that wrings the heart of sin 
Is woman won to Heaven. 

‘‘Her lot is on thee” lovely child-- 

God keep thy spirit undefil’d! 


per things than these 


judgment upon an empire after a week’s examination of its re- 
sources: but | will say, those writers who have fostered the pre- 
judices generally entertained in England with regard to Ameri- 
can manners, and in particular, as to theirindividual feeling 
towards ourselves, have rendered both countries a very great 
disservice. 
Englishmen sufficient to ensure us both civility and attention, 
from our very numerous fellow passengers on board the steam- 
boats, in which a great part of the journey to Washington is 
performed; and both in the Capital and at Philadelphia we re- 
quired no other passport to open the doors of several highly 
respectable houses. Without participating in all Mr. Water- 
son’s enthusiasm with regard to the American women, it is dif- 
ficult for the most casual observer not to be struck with tneir 
appearance; nor do I know any part of the world (not even ex- 
cepting England) where the display of female beauty is more 
striking than in New-York and Philadelphia, where, from the 
warmth of theclimate, the light dress of the South of Europe 
is seen in conjunction with the freshness and bright colouring 
of a northern complexion.— Ward's Mexico, in 1827. 


ANNE BULLEN. . 


WRITTEN UNDER HER} PORTRAIT——BY RUFUS DAWES. 


I weep while gazing on thy modest face, 
Thou pictur’d history of woman’s love! 

Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek, 
Shaming its whiteness—and thine eyes are fu!l 
Of conscious beauty, while they undulate. 

Yet all thy beauty—all thy gentleness, 

Served but to light thy ruin. Is there not, 
Kind Heaven! some secret talisman of hearts, 
Whereby to find a resting-place for love? 
Unhappy maiden, let thy history teach 

The beautiful and young, that when their path 
Softens with roses, danger may be there; 

That love may watch the bubbles of the stream, 
But never trust his image on the wave! 


A PORTRAIT OF O'CONNELL. 


The great Irish Liberator. 


He is a tall man, of gentlemanly appearance, somewhat in- 
clined to stoop, and, as I thought, betwixt fifty and sixty years 
of age. His face is pleasing, I would almost say handsome;-- 
and Bis oratory is of a fluent, easy, confident sort, which be- 
speaks in him a perfect consciousness of his own powers, and 
creates in his auditors a — that they are listening toa man 
of talent and a gentleman. O’Connell may err—Irish enthu- 
siasm may carry, as it has already, in many instances, carried 
hin too far, but he is not to be sneered at, nor one who is to 
be regarded as nothing more than aviolentdeclaimer. Letan 
one see him and hear him in the Four Courts, and in the As- 
sociation rooms, as I have heard him, and he will confess that 
O’Connell is a talented, as well as an elegant orator, ingenious 


suiting his efforts in an instant to the feelings and intelligence 
of his auditory. It was such a man that took his seat in the 
decorated chair at Ennis, and it is such a man that now directs 
the energies of the Catholic population of Ireland. 


STANZAS. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


Vernon and 1 found our characters 


and imaginative, and gifted with the extraordinary tact of 


Woman’s feelings, sooner matured than man’s, more early 
sink to decay. Ripened by habit, and warmly sensitive by 
temperament, the age of twenty, when comes the first true bud- 
ding of man’s spirit, and the first free gush of his careless ani! 
enerous heart, often, too often, witnesses the seared and 
blighted woman, with the cold or maddening memory of days 
gone by. The blight of one hope, the disappointment of one 
vision of happiness, throws a chill over her prophetic spirit, 
and wraps every after dream in anticipated ruin. Man is a 
different being, by his habits, his edacation, and his associa 
tions: from disappointment he plunges into new pleasures; from 
one lost object he rushes on to new pursuits. It is a good cha- 
racteristic of his nature, that he leaves the memory of sorrow 
for the hope of happiness. Well might it be for woman, if the 
indifference whieh she has sometimes reason to deprecate in 
him, were oftener to pour its Lethe wave upon her own bosom, 
which if it be called untrue in its joy, yet clings with but too 
much constancy to its sorrow. Well might it be for woman, 
if the light laugh, and the careless brow, were not so frequent- 
ly **roses o’er a sepulchre.” 


.” Many a bright eye is dimmed, and many a fair brow clouded, 


while the more rugged spirit of man passes the fiery ordeal of 
suffering, with equal relish for a second pursuit, and equal 
strength for a second disappointment. Many a gay heart is 
broken, and the young bosom rests in the sepulchre, or seeks 
in almost as lonely retirement, the oblivion or the food of its 
sorrow, while the buoyant spirit of youth, and the iron spirit 
of manhood crush the thorns that would pierce them; and the 
careless and the happy give one gaze to the passing form, and 
one sigh to the early fate of ‘woman, without a question or a 
thought can such things be.”—JV. Y. Courter. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1828. 


§¢3°Mr. William Bond will act as agent for this paper in 
Boston. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

In our view it is as absurd to attempt discovering a man’s 
nature, disposition, and peculiar passions, by his features or 
the expression of his countenance, as it is the strength of his ge- 
nius, by the height of the forehead, the breadth of the chin or 
any other characteristic of the Gall and Spursheim theory. 
Yet for all this, the counterance and its expression are not al- 
togethcr futile as an index of character. Almost every in«i- 
vidual of the human race, when intimately knowa, has certain 
peculiarities of expression upon certain occasions, which in- 
dubitably betray his thoughts; yet the action that would betray 
one individual as a felon, would only be a proof of anothers 
innocence, on a similar occasion. We all recollect the anec- 
dote of the judge who was convinced of the guilt of a prisoner 
in consequence of his blushing. The prisoner on hearing this 
evidence produced against him, immediately with great appar- 
ent sincerity and earnestness, accused the judge of murder. 
The tinge that suffused the cheek of the latter would have 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d to earth! 

Though earth received them in her bed, 

And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 


convicted him of the crime, according to his own manner of 
drawing inferences. Thus it is with the science of physiogno- 
my---what in one case may seem a conclusive evidence of heart 
or disposition, will.operate precisely opposite in another. Yet 
there are certain general evidences which cannot be mistaken. 
We are not familiar with Lavater’s theory upon this subject, 
but judging from the depth of thought and truth to nature in 
his aphorisms, we should infer there was much ral intelligence 
and research in his theory. The countenances of some per 

sons, are incapable of being effected, or operated upon | y 
their thoughts and feelings, whereas,'those of others, Change at 
the slightest revolution within. By a firm and unchangeable 
countenance we should suppose an individual possessed a calm, 


1 fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 


hine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 


The silver stars may purely shine 
The waters seintlans “Rei There is an eye which could not brook 


But they who kneel at woman’s shrine, A moment on that grave to look. 
Breathe or it as they bow-- . 


Ye may. fling back the gift again, Yet did I love thee to the last, 
tthe crush’d flower will leave a stain. As fervently as thou, 
, Who didst not change through all the past, 
And canst not alter now. 
The love where death hath set his seal, 


Ww ~ shall preserve thee, beautiful child?-- 
\eep thee—as thou art, now? 
ring thee, a spirit undefil’d, 


At God’s pure throne to bow?-- ’ H/o ney maby . dispassionate and calculating mind, whereas, one of a change- 
ie world is but a broken reed, And, what were worse, thou canst not see ful and chameleon-like character, would betoken a versatile, 
nd life grows early dim-- | Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. ‘ 


imaginative, or a confused and embarrassed mind. The poli- 
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tician has much need of some skill in physiognomy, as well as| 
all other public speakers, so that by the changes of the counte- 
nance, he mavy gather the effect of his observations. An an 
tiquated writer upon this subject says, “‘great babblers and tale- 
bearers, have seldom a fine countenance, or at least easily lose 
it Fools never have it, but half wits possess it sometimes‘ 
and then it is a great merit in them, as it concealsa part of 
their folly. The countenance of superiors is never embarrass-; 
ing to people who have been well brought up.” This latter is 
atrue maxim, You may rely vpon it, when you find a man 
who on being introduced toa superior, neither knows how to 
look, to speak, or to stand—one whose arms appear to hima 
useless appendage, and whose head sets like a piece of mech- 
anism upon his shoulders--rely upon it, he is not only unused 
to genteel society but is not many removes from an ignoramus. 
It is on such occasions, that the first principles of physiognomy 
are strongly developed. Aman who is naturally modest, will 
ofcourse let that diffidence be perceived, but if he is intelli- 
gent, or at all familiar with life and its courtesies, his diffi- 
dence will be to his character, as a frail gauze to beauty, only 
rendering its partial concealment more attractive. It is very 
difficult for a man, who by some unaccountable stroke of for- 
tune, has been elevated to a station in society beyond his abili- 
ties or his actual deserts, toconduct himself in such a manner 
before even his equals, as will not make him ridiculous in their 
eyes, and it is also in such situations that the science of Lava- 
ter is efficient jn detecting character and its foibles. Upon the 
man of sincere disposition, the emotions of whose heart are 
pictured upon his features, the deductions of this theory are al- 
most invariably correct, but upon the hypocrite they are en- 
tirely lost---his countenance may wear towards you a blessing, 
whilst his heart may be nurturing a curse, and the profes- 
sions of his features are equally fallacious with those of his 
lips. Every man should carzy about him an air ef dignity--- 
his general demeanour should seem to say “I am the possessor 
of an immortal soul, anda thinking mind.” ‘The vacant stare 
and the perpetual smile, are the dowry of the idiot, or the lat- 
ter is sometimes the heir-loom of the parasite---where you find 
these, you will seldom find intelligence and never dignity of 


character. 


THEATRICAL. 


The Arch Street Theatre opened on Wednesday evening last 
to a thronged audience. The house is tastefully decorated, and 
its general appearance such as does credit to the architect and 
manager. A minute descrip.ion of the building will accompa- 
ny the engraving which is preparing for this journal. ‘The or- 
chestra commenced the evening’s entertainments with the ap- 
propriate air of *Hail Columbia’ which was received with 
enthusiastic plaudits. Another popular air followed—the cur- 
tain rose and displayed a very handsome drop scene, over 
which a painting of apollo’s chariot by Mr. Hubbard attracted 
the admiration of every eye. Immediately the drop scene rose 
displaying a most gorgious and beautiful view of scenery. 
Mr. Wood then came forward and recited in an appropriate 
manner the Prize Address, the writer of which is at present un- 
known. The Honey Moon was then performed with uncom- 
mon spirit. Mr. Wood is perhaps the best Duke Aranza in 
the country. Mr. Blake is an excellent Rolando, and will no 
doubt become a favourite. His interesting lady as Juliana out- 
did expectation. Barring the few errors incidental to an open- 
ing performauce, the piece was well played throughout and 
the characters judiciously cast. Mr. Sefton is a young man 
possessing much merit in his present line of characters. He 
sometimes however burlesques too ridiculously. The Poor 
Gentleman, a most excellent play, was performed on Friday 
evening. The various characters were admirably sustained, 
and Roberts as Doctor Ollapod elicited much applause and 
peals of laughter. We should have mentioned the appearance 
of the French dancers Mad. Constance and Celeste on Friday. 

It wasrather impolitic in the manager to engage these ladies 
during the stay of the French Troupe. Some other stars would 
have been preferable They were received with eclat however 
and went through their fantastic evolutions with much grace 
and agility. On Saturday evening Mrs Wood and Mr. Chap- 
man made their debut at this house. The former is perhaps 
not to be excelled as Belvidera, as she scarcely is in any cha- 
racter she undertakes. The house was in raptures with her 
rsonation on Saturday. Mr. Chapman is an excellent Jaf- 
fier, and Mr. Wood played the wily hypocrite to the life. This 
~ theatre wiil certainly succeed. Its management thus far has 
been admirable. Mr. Holland, the celebrated comedian, ap- 
pears in a humourous piece this evening, 


The French Company at Chestnut street theatre are greet- 
ed every night of their performance, with an assemblage of 


beauty and fashion. The utmost exertions of the Manager 
have been called forth during the past week, and most success- 
fully to the entertainment of the public. The pietes tor this 
evening are Le Solitaire and Le Maris Garcons. 

We leara our old friend Mr. Warren will commence opera- 
tions early in November. Several accessions have been made 
to his already excellent company---stars of the first magnitude 
will shine on this theatrical firmament, and the campaign bids 
fair to be conducted with the utmost enterprise and liberality. 

The Walnut Street Theatre has not yet been rented, although 
several individuals areintreaty forit, 

The Lremont Theatre continues to flourish under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Booth, whois playing his best characters. Mr. 


Hamblin and little Miss Lane have engagements at this estab- 
lishment. 


The Federal Street Theatre is miserably attended; some 


nights the receipts do not amount to fifty dollars, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Caldwell’s attraction. 


The Park.---Operas are all the rage here. Mr Horn, Mrs, 
Austin and Mrs. Sharpe, are among the best voices. 

The Bowery.—F orrest closed an engagement as Brutus on 
Saturday evening. ‘This gentleman recently performed Rolla, 
but not with much credit 

Baltimore Theatre.---Mr: Cooper has an engagement at this 
house with our managers. He performed Macbeth on Tuesday 
evening---was received with enthusiasm, and issaidto have 
performed admirably. He is highly commended in the Emer- 
ald, whereas Miss Emery is said to have failed as Lady Mac- 
beth. Miss Emery appeared as Lisette in the Soldier's Wife, 
on Wednesday. In the same piece Miss E. Jefferson persona- 
ted Margot with much grace and spirit. This young lady is 
quite a favourite in Baltimore. 


Kean visited Talma’s tomb whilst in France and inscribed 
upon it with the point of a pen knife*-7'wvivras.” The Par- 
isians were much pleased with this testimony to their great ac- 
tor. It is said that Price the lessee of Drury Lane, will also 
become lessee of the Covent garden theatre, for the ensuing 
season. Kean’s son has proved unsuccessful in his provincial 
tour. He possesses but little of his father’s genius. 


Concert.---Many of our readers attended the concert of sa- 
cred music, which was given a few weeks since in Lombard 
street church. On that occasicn, the audience was delighted. 
A similas exhibition will take plece on Friday evening next, in 
Callowhill street church. The performances will commence 
precisely at 8 o’clock. A variety of pieces will be performed 
from the best authors, with piano-forte accompaniments. Tick- 
ets will be distributed gratuitously, and in the interim of the 
pieces, a collection will be taken up for benevolent purposes. 
A few tickets have been left for distribution at this office. 


The Annual Exhibition at the Franklin Institute commenced 
yesterday. Many beautiful specimens of American workman- 
ship may be seen among the collection. 


Madame Johnson made a very beautiful ascent with her bal- 
loon from Kaign’s Point, N.J. on Monday afternoon. She re- 
turned to the earth uninjured after having travelled several 
miles through the regions of space. 


A statement vindicating Mr. Fairfield from the charges pre- 
ferred against him by Mr. Gallaher of the Charleston Free 
Press, shall appear in our next. It is nothing more than just 
that both sides should be heard, and to this end we shall pub- 
lish this detail. 


& ———- 


LITERARY. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.---By the last number 
of this periodical, which contains several excellent papers, we 
find that Mr Evans its new editor, has arrived from the west, 
and will assume the responsibilities of the editorial station, 
previous to the utterance of the next number. Several im- 
provements will then take place in the manner of the work. 
Among them is an addition of eight pagesto each number 
which will be occupied with literary and dramatic criticisms, 
The services of good writers have been sought after, several of 
whom have cheerfully volunteered their leisure. From 
all the arrangements entered into, we have reason to be- 
lieve this work will lose nothing of its chaste reputation, where- 
as its pages will be more diversified, and better adapted to the 
taste of the general reader, than heretofore. The price contin- 
ues the same, five dollars per annum. 
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The Vertical Press is the title of a weekly paper got up in 
| this city to advocate the character and doctrines of Elias Hicks. 


The Atlas is the title of an elegant weekly publication, com- 
menced at N. York; the columns of which are devoted to lite- 
rary, historical andcommercial information. 


Our village.—We learn with pleasure from the N. Y. Mirror 
that Mr. Bliss of that city has in press Miss Mitford's interest- 
ing little volume entitled ‘Our Village.’ This lady holds a dis- 
tinguished rank among the female writers of the present day 
—her village sketches are given with graphic excellence, and the 
volume will be a dissideratum among lovers of nature and 
agreeable reading. 

Law.—Mr. David Paul Brown of the Philadelphia bar has 
published an admirably written pamphlet, reviewing Mr. 
Brougham’s celebrated speech on the British Law. 


A new romance by Robert Southey is in the London press. 


The Irish Shield, number one, has issued from the New 
York press. This paper, as we before observed, will be con- 
ducted by George Pepper, Esq. ‘The subject matter of this 
number is closely connected with the interests of Irishmen. 
we can scarcely give a better idea of its character than by 
subjoining a list of its contents. After the address to the pub- 
lic copious biographical notices of Irish authors and artists are 
given. Next follows a paper entitled ‘Ossianic Fragments”--- 
then Irish Anecdotes---Remarks on the English Drama---a bio- 
graphical sketch of Danl. O. Connell---one of Richard Shiell--- 
an account of the Provincial Meeting of Munster---editors de- 
partment &c. &c. This journal will no doubt be conducted 
with intelligence and spirit well worthy extensive patronage. 


Fanshawe is the title of a new novel from the pen of a Bos- 
tonian, which is in the Boston Press. 


Mr. P. Canfield has advertised John Neal of the Portland 
Yankee as a slanderer and defamator. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be glad to hear often from ‘*Arion” and from the 
author of “‘Canavissa.” 


In “Philander” we recognize an old friend. He is heartily 
welcome. The “Soliloquy of the Saint,” thethird part of the 
article of which we inserted last week, possesses much merit. 
The good wishes and kindly feelings of R.S. T.of Boston 
are fully reciprocated, 


‘“‘Molock’s Vengeance” is too horrible a picture for our pa- 
ges. 

‘The Small Genius” has our thanks. 
always to be depended upon. 

Has our friend “Peverill” found a bettter market for his pro- 
ductions? We fear he is a true Yankee. 

Mary Beaumont shall appear anon. There is a fine moral 
in the story. 

Is it a gentlemanly practice to publish private notes, with 
the author’s name appended? We ask for information—a 
superstitionist having recently played us this trick. 


To*G. D.” of New York we tender our acknowledgments. 
He certainly has estimated us beyond our deserts. 


We know that Henrtqueta has retired to a beautiful little 
spot in the state of New Jersey. But the mail is no new ark 
of safety for the transmission of her productions, and we fain 
would hear from her. The song ofthe nightengale is ever 
sweetest in sadness, and we know that our dark eyed corres 
pondent, 7s alone. 

“William, Edgar” “Brutus” “Leon” and several other fa. 
voure are received, 

The wishes of “Adelgitha” shall be complied with, 


‘‘Alph”’ has just come to hand. 

MARRIAGES. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 17, near Quakertown, Hunterdon Co, 

N. J. by the Rev. Jacob Kirkpatrick, Mr. Henry K. Stout, Mer- 

chant of Pittstown, N. J. to Miss Rebecca Ann, Daughter of 

Joseph Ely, of the former place. : 

On the third inst. Mr. Hugh Miller, of Washington county 

to Mrs. Ann Haney of this city. 

On the second inst. Samuel Wilson, M. D. to Elizabeth, 

daughter of Janes Paul, Esq. ; 

On the 2d. inst. Mr. Wm. B. Stretch, of Salem, N. J. to Miss 

H. Smith, of Philada. 

On the 3d, inst. Mr A. Baird, to Miss Mary A. King. 


His contributions are 


DEATHS. | 
On Monday, Sept. the 22nd. near Burlington, N. J. Daniel 


Hancock, in the twentieth year of his age. 
Yesterday morning, about one o’clock, Mrs. Mary Graham, 


seventy-six years. 
On Monday morning, Mr. James Whitebead, formerly a 


| merchant of this city, in the 68th year of his age, 
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THE YOUNG POETS OF BRITAIN. 


SHELLEY. 
By 8. L. Fairfield. 


SuHettiey, the eldest son of a British baronet, be- 
gan his fatal career by espousing the most dreadful 
ductrines in morals, politics, and religion. While 
yet a youthful member of the university, with a daring 
rashness, not more reprehensible for its impiety than 
folly, he compiled from the works of the French and 
German atheists, and printed aud published a pam- 
phiet, every line of which was equally odious to the 
rational unbeliever and the true-hearted Christian. 
Though yet in his boyhood, when Shelley was sum- 
moned before the magnates of his college to answer 
to the general accusation, far from seeking escape 
under a denial of the act or penitence for its accom- 
ptishment, he openly defied the gray-haired theologi- 
ans, and attempted to vindicate the creed of Voltaire. 
The immediate consequence of his fool-hardiness 


inay be readily imagined: he was expelled the univer-|| 


sity,shunned by former friends, deserted by his fath- 
er, and driven forth upon the world, without wisdom 
to direct or funds to support him. ‘The world was 
not his friend nor the world’s law;’ his unreserved 
opinions were directly opposed to the established re- 
ligious and political canons of his native land, and, 
in the recklessness of unrelieved distress, he was fain 
toadopt the society and profligate career of associ- 
ates, who Were unrestrained in their excesses by any 
resent or future fear. Thus the natural’but impo- 
itie indignation of his father only ratified the evil 
which he intended to correct, and haughty impeni- 
tence sprung up beneath the burdén of his misery. 

One would suppose that mankind, however they 
scorn precept, might be instructed by example; but 
age follows age and generation after generation dis- 
appears, and the same follies are still predominant. 
Punishment to be salutary, should be tempered by 
mercy, especially when inflicted by a paternal hand; 
for ten thonsand instances illustrate the unremember- 
ed truth, that the fiery spirit of youth can never be 
redeemed from the peril of disobedience by the stern 
commands or even the curses of a father. Forgetful 
ofthis, the offerded baronet offered his outcast son 
no refuge from his miseries, sought no knowledge 
of his pursuits, and appeared regardless of the fate 
that might attend him. From the deep humiliation 
of aspirit, waiting to be again received into favour, to 
the dark haughtiness ofa banished heart, there is a 
quick and fearfultransition. Day after day followed 
each other not more regularly than Shelley listened 
for the knock ofthe postman; but notidings came. 
He enquired; his father had been in London, but had 
gone again. He wrote but no answer followed.— 
His humble spirit was exasperated; he earned money 
by advocating atheism and opposing government in 
the radical prints; he felt himself abandoned, and in 
turn he abandoned all who had ceased to care for him. 
In a twelve-month, he ran away from London with 
a boarding-school beauty, and spent many monthe in 
Scotland with as much pleasure as unwedded lovers, 
who live in defiance of the laws of God, can ex- 
pect to receive from his hand. 

He had now put the seal upon his father’s ban; but 
he little cared what he or the world thought, so long 
as he was blessed by the smiles of his beloved.— 
These were doomed to vanish soon. During his 
temporary absence, the partner of his guilt, actuated 
by the horror of her situation, threw herself into a 
deep river and was brought out a corpse. On such 
a mind as Shelley’s this awful consummation was cal- 
culated to produce the most disasterous effects.— 
Trouble and affliction, however accumulated, never 
melted his nature nor rendered it pliable to the tou- 
ches of reason and loving-kindness. He gazed upon 
each successive stroke of the thunderbolt upon each 
molehill added to the mountain of his curses, as a new- 
erand more exciting impulse to revenge; and the 
most charitable construction we can extend to his 
writings is the belief that his manifold disasters, vi- 
cissitudes and trials thoroughly deranged his mind, 
and led him to look upon the world as his sworn ene- 
my, and, like Rousseau, to desire to grapple with the 
Being whose existance he denied, but whose omnipo- 
tence he felt. He plunged into the darkness of his 
creed; he revelled in unintelligible mysteries; he uni- 
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ted his woes in most touching strains; and the bitter- 
ness of his spitit pervaded every stanza of his poetry. 
His mind was restless and sought relief from any 
thing that could engage his powers; his fine energies 
were, therefore, wasted in bewildered gropings 
through the darkness of future destiny, and moaning 
discontent over every thing on earth. He rushed 
from England to Italy and from Italy to England like 
an unblest spirit. Neither the charm of Byron’s 
friendship nor the kind-heartedness of Leigh Hunt 
could compose his troubled mind nor relieve his burst- 
ing heart. Like Savage, he wandered beyond the 
knowledge of his friends, and more thag once the 
heir of a baronetcy and 3000/. a year was doomed to 
make the streets of London his only shelter, while 
cold and hungry, weary and alone. 

In the midst of these distresses his “Queen Mab” 
appeared; and the withering severity of all orthodox 
reviewers attended his poem with the same imiiti- 
able reiteration as persecution pursued the ill-fated 
but gifted author. The metaphysical mysteriousness, 
the sceptical sentiments, the vague terrors and church 
yard horrors of that poem were all oblivious to the 
dimmest perception, while its hidden beauty, its deli- 
cate refinement of thought and imagery, and its adini- 
rable idiomatic style, were as little perceptible to su- 
perficial readers as the clear water of the river 1s to 
the clown who hobbles over the ice. Shelley was 
disgusted with society in all its forms; he was dissat- 
isfied with the existance of every thing natural, mor- 
al and political; he confounded the reformer with the 
poet, and, if the latter capacity, imagined an Arcadi- 
an Utopia, which, in the former, he proposed to peo- 
ple with every grace and charity, His deviations 
from the canons of criticism aiid the sccial laws were 
soon deterred by the giants who guarded them; and 


the friendless poet was thrown bac himself with 


a mighty arm which might have rushed lim but 
dared not. 

After almost incredible sufferings from poverty and 
perseeution, Sliclkey was partially reconciled to his 
father; and about the same time, he allied himself to 
the beautiful, accomplished and gifted daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wolstonecraft. Educa- 
ted in the doctrines of her intellectual but erring mo- 
ther, and, with much of the mind, inheriting all the 
strong prejudices of her father, Miss Godwin affected 
to despise the chains of matrimony and to rise above 
the common vassalage of her sex; but, though she 
was the same faithful and devoted wife before as af- 
ter the consummation of marriage, yet she did not 
pause to think what moral ruin the universal adop- 
tion of her creed and practice would spread over the 
world. lt is most lamentable that the deism of God- 
win andthe libertinism of Wolstonecraft should have 
heen associated,in sucha mind as Miss Godwin’s, 
with the self-accredited irresponsible atheism of Shel- 
ley. Had her deep affections united themselves !aw- 
fully to a pious and kindred heart, they might have 
won her to the cross she trampled on and the God 
whose being she denied; but, fascinated by the intel- 
lectual qualities of Shelley, and content to follow the 
example of her mother, she debased the spirit that 
might have soared to heaven and lost the friendship 
of a!l who respected the institutions of the society 
they adorned. 

Upon a large annuity allowed him by his father, 
Shelley, with Miss Godwin, removed into the coun- 
try; and many months passed away more happily than 
the misguided poet had hitherto experienced. 

‘There he produced many poems, and, among oth- 
ers, that wonderful creation of genius, “Alastor, or 
The Spirit of Solitude.” 

Tn this strange emanation of high power, the poet 
has wandered through those invisible regions and 
drank at those fountains of early light, where his spi- 
rit always revels in eestacy. Throughout the poem 
he has scattered much beautiful description, but we 
often turn away in wonder at the purpose of its intro- 
duction. The splendour of his imagination gleams 
upon a mass of broken gems—gorgeous but valueless, 
and the gloom of his doubting heart hangs over his 
highest thought, like the smoke of the battle over the 
triumph ofdeath. He yearns after something beyond 
attainment, and, like all who pursue the dictates of 
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corruptible heart, he is invariably unhappy while he 
exerts all the power of his mind to make his reader 
so. Leigh Hunt esteems this poem as one of the 
finest productions of the age. We do not object to 
the language, for that is pure old English, but to the 
dark thoughts and heathen sentiments of ‘ Alastor;” 
and these will for ever deter the Christian from its 
perusal. 

‘“The Cenci,” a tragedy produced about this peri- 
od, though it has met even with a severer fate than 
Miss Baillie’s “De Monfort,’ or Mrs. Heman’s“*Ves- 
pers of Palermo,” or Coleridge’s ‘‘Remorse,” or 
Lamb’s Woodville,” is pronounced by all who have 
read it one of the most powerful plays which have 
adorned English literature. 
beautifully delineated, the plot artfully managed, and 
the denouement judiciously accomplished. Had Shel- 
ley always written like this or never written any thing 
more, “The Cenci” might have held that exalted 
rank upon the stage and in the closet, from which it 
is now exluded by the name of the author. 

_Uuaccustomed to economy, and, like all men of ge- 
nius, profuse in his liberality, Sheiley was soon re- 
duced to perplexing straits and obliged to leave En- 
gland to recruit his finances in Italy. Here he be- 
came the familiar friend of Byron; and his wounded 
spirit was frequently consoled by the honest praises 
of the exile. Byron admired his genius but depreca- 
ted his sentiments; for amid all his errors, his master- 
genius never wandered from a secret credence, or, 
perhaps, apprehension of the truth revealed. His 
mind was too exalted not to seek an Almighty mind, 
and we have abundant reason to believe, that, in his 
latter years, he often lamented the scepticism of his 
youth. Duringthe remainder of his brief and tumul- 
tuous life, Shelley reposed in quiet; but in the propa- 
gation of radicalism and infidelity, his mind was more 
active thanever. ‘The Revolt of Islam,” if it would 
be comprehended with less study than the Principia 
of Newton, would do great injury to young unsettled 
minds; bui fortunately the very title is incomprehen- 
sible to ordinary readers, and the whole production is 
amass of absurdity. The most beautiful language is 
employed without purpose, and the finest images 
brought forth to array his visions of a political millen- 
ium. 

. The last production of Shelley was his elezy on 
the death of Keats. It is equally remarkable for its 
singular poetic beauty and its severe crimination of 
Croker, the savage reviewer of Keats. Mournfully 
he laments his departed friend, without apprehendin 
that his words would soon be applicable to himself. 
Even while he poured out his lamentations, the doom 
— ae forth against him—and it was speedily ful- 

ed. 

When he parted from Mrs. Shelly (such, at his re- 
quest, she had become) to goupona sailing excursion 
with Captain Williams, he little thought that a strict 
account of all his thoughts and deeds would be re- 
quired of him before they met again. The day was 
beautiful and the sky serene, but a gust of wind sud- 
denly arose, the boat upset and the friends were 
drowned. After a long immersion the body of 
Shelley was found and buried by Byron; and his 
wife, with twochildren returned to London. ‘With 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool;” we wish 
Mrs. Shelley would remember that a woman may be 
the same, and present the world with no more such 
works as “Valperga” and The Last Man.” She pos- 
sesses a noble mind and writes with almost unequal- 
led power; but she, as well as Lady Morgan, mu:t 
have made the discovery that the wanton sacrifice of 
all the heart (the household female heart especially ) 
holds invaluable and sacred, tends but little to recom- 
mend her writings to millions whose only happiness 
lies beyond this world.—Philada. Mon. Mag. 

ANECDOTE. 

Some time ago, the Duke of Buccleugh, in one of 
his walks, purchased a cow from a person in the 
neighborhood of Dalkieth, and left orders to send it 
to his palace the following morning; according to 
agreement the cow was sent, end the Duke happen- 
ing to be in dishabille, and walking in the avenue, es- 
pied a little fellow ineffectually attempting to drive 


abtruse argument rather than the impulses of an in- 


the animal forward to its destination. The boy not 


The characters are . 
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knowing the duke, bawled out to him, “Eh mun, come 
here an’ gie’s a han’ wi’ this beast.” The Duke saw 
the mistake, and determined on having a joke with 
the little fellow—pretending, therefore, not to under- 
stand him, the Duke walked on slowly, the boy still 
craving his assistance; at last he cries, in a tone of 
apparent distress, “Come here, mun, an’ help us, an’ 
as sure as ony thing I'll gie you the half’ what I 
get!” This last solicitation had the desired effect,— 
the Duke went and lent ahelping hand. ‘Andnow” 
said the Duke as they trudged along, “how much do 
you think ye’ll get for this job?” ‘Ou, I dinna ken,” 
said the boy, ‘‘but I’m sure o’ something, for the folk 
up by at the house are guid to a’ boddies.” As they 
approached the house, the Duke darted from the boy 
and entered by a different way. He called a servant 
and put a sovereign into his hand saying, ‘‘Give that 
tothe boy that has brought the cow.” The Duke 
returned to the avenue, and was soon re-joined by 
the boy. ‘Well, how much did you get?” said the 
Duke; ‘“‘a shilling,” said the boy, ‘an’ there’s the half 
o’t t’ye. ‘But you surely got more than a shilling,” 
said the Duke. “No,” said the boy, with the utmost 
earnestness, “as sure’s death that’s a’ I got—an’ d’ye 
no think its plenty?” “I donot,’ said the Duke 
‘there must be some mistake, andas I am acquainted 
-with the Duke, if you'll return with me I think I’ll 
get you more.” The boy consented—back they 
went—the Duke rang the bell, and ordered all the ser- 
vants to be assembled. “Now,” said the Duke to 
the boy, “point me out the person that gave you the 
shilling.” “It was that chap there wi’ the apron,” 
pointing tothe butler. The delinquent confessed, 
fell on his knees, and attempted an apology; but the 
Duke interrupting him, indignantly ordered him to 
give the boy the sovereign, and quit his service in- 
stantly. “You have lost,” said the Duke “your shil- 
ling, your situation, and vour character, by your co- 
vetousness; learn, henceforth, that honesty is the 
best policy.” ‘The boy by this time recognised his 
assistant in the person of the Duke, and the Duke 
was so delighted with the sterling worth and honesty 
ofthe boy, that he ordered him to be sent to school, 
kept there, and provided for at his own expense. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


THE FAIR-HAIRED GIRL. 

I have ever had a ‘propensity’ for a fair-haired 
beauty. There is something so soft, and so retiring, 
in the vision-like loveliness of a Creature, whose sun- 
ny tresses seem almost to mingle with the light that 
surrounds her, that I always feel half inclined to 
‘worship as I pass.’ Her mild blue eye, too, reflect-, 
ing the hue of heaven! and her tender blush stealing 
like morning’s beam upon a wreath of snow———Oh! 
Ilove to gaze upon such a woman!—She seems in- 
corporate with the pure elements that form her be- 
ing—yet less of earth in her compound than fails to 
the share of other terrestrials. I love a fair-haired 
girl, of spirit meek and mild—her very look—her 
soul-appealing confidence in man’s protection, knits 
a charm that holds his heart in thraldom! The bold 
unbending gaze of the dark eye, may fascinate—nay, 
even “take the prisoned soul,’—and the crimson blush 
of conscious victory seal the bond;—but Woman, in 
her lovely gentleness—such as God gave in paradise 
to man—she of the azure eye and golden hair— 

Hers are the chains my heart would fondly wear! 


SONNET. 
Thou speak’st of love, fond fool! as if it were 
A passion thou had'st known and inly proved, 
And yet thy brow is all undimnm’d by care— 
The brightness from thine eye is not removed, 
Thy cheeks too, boy, the rose is blushing there; 
And these are tokens that thou ne’er hast loved. 


Love has his temple in the sunken e 
Where sorrow dwells will fondest love appear; 
His truest language is the secret sigh, 
His sweetest eloquence the silent tear: 
But where tie glow and bloom of health are nigh, 
Be sure that he is.absent—for his sphere 
Isin the grief-worn heart—there he doth dwell, 


Lik sainted hermit in his lonely cell, 
‘WOMAN. | 


so pleasing, as when presiding over the hospitalities, 


and directing the cheerful intercourse of an evening 
visiting circle. ‘T’o bring together kindred minds,— 
place thetoo obtrusive under wholesome restraints, 
and call forth the retiring, and deserving, drive the 
grave from dullness, and draw the cheerful from fol- 
ly, and cause the whole to unite in mutual promotion 
of heart-felt happiness, are arts beyond Machiavillian 
skill, and praise-worthy above the common efforts of 
benevolence. But how often are all these duties for- 
gotten, and the office of the host considered as fully 
discharged, when the assembly is once collected!— 
And how often does the gratification of the visited 
seem the only object for which the miscellaneous 
throng of visiters is brought together! 


THE SONG OF THE BEE. 


Round my own pretty Rose I have hover'd all day, 

1 have seen its sweet leaves one by one fall away. 
They are gone, they are gone, but I go not with them; 
No, [ linger to weep on the desolate stem. 

They say if I rove to the south I sha!l meet 

With hundreds of Roses more fair and more sweet; 
But my heart when I'm tempted to wander, replies, 
Here my first love—my last love—my ouly love lies. 


When I spring from the home where my plumage was nurst, 
*T was my own pretty Rose that attracted me first; 

We haq loved all tne summer, and now that the chill 

Of the winter comes o’er'us, I’m true to thee still, 

When the last leaf is withered, and falls to the earth, 
The false ones to southerly climes may fly forth; 

But truth cannot fly from his sorrow;—he dies 

Where his first love—his last love--his only love lies. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

W hat issaid only for the sake of talking, is proper- 
ly denominated chit-chat. There are many kinds of 
it, and it may appertain to religion as well as to poli- 
tics, fashion, books, flattery, scandal, or any common 
and well beaten subject. We may know well the 
language of a country we have never visited; and 
thus the truths, most important to man, may be the 
themes of easy conversation for those who feel not 
their value. While the greatest subjects are degra- 
ded by these familiar and unmeaning discussions, the 
most trifling receive from them neither grace nor in- 
terest.” The weather, anew novel, great doctor, cel- 
ebrated painting, street-quarrel, geveral or select co- 
tilion party, love-making, birth, death, and burial, 
may be ingenious pass-words to the free and pleasin 
interchange of thoughts in intelligent but unstudied 
conversation; but when they constitute the conversa- 
tion itself—‘‘words, words, words!” 


POETRY. 


The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightnesa. Earth is veil’d, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 

Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen gloriesof immensity, 


In harmonies too perfect and too high ; 


For aught but beings of celestial mould; 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 


LOVE- 

Pecuniary interest should never be the basis of an 
amorous connexion:—it renders it shameful, or at least 
Suspicious. But when a tender union is well formed, 
interest, like sentiment, becomes common; every 
thing is mutual; and there is but one fortune for two 
sincere lovers. If they be equally honest, and inca- 
pable of making a bad use of it, this is just and nat- 
ural; but frequently the complaisance of one, makes 
him or her partake too much of the misfortunes and 
errors of the other. 

Love should never have any thing to do with af- 
fairs. It ought te live on pleasures only. But how 
is it possible to resist the solicitations of a beloved 
object, who, though she ought not to participate in 
affairs which she hasnot prudence or courage enough 
to manage, yet having, always, for a pretext, her in- 
terest in your reputation, welfare, and happiness,— 
how is it possible to resist an amiable woman, who 
attacks with such weapons? 


MORNING. | 


mistakes. 


Few situaticns in life present woman in an attitude ! 


Morn breaketh in the east, The purple clouds 


A-e putting on their gold and viol«t, : 
‘Yo look the meeter for the sun’s bright coming. 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind; 

And nature, from the tremulous forest leaf 

To her majestic master, sleeps. As yet 

There is no mist upon the deep blue sky, 

And the clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 
Of crimson roses, in a holy rest. | 

How hallowed is the hour of morning! meet, 
Ay, beautifully meet, for the pure prayer. 


1 INFANT CORSE. 

If any object which impresses the mind with sol- 
emn sadness, can at anytime, infuse the penstve 
charm of melancholy pleasure, it is the innocent and 
beautiful corse of an infant, when the chill of death 
has stilled the pulse of life, and the countenance, 
which had been changed by disease and distorted by 
distress, has resumed its placid sweetness. Then to 
gaze upon its lovely features, though cold in death, 


jis a sight too touching and beautiful, not to awaken 


all the tender emotions of the heart andsoul. The 
fair forehead adorned with a few little curls of soft 
and elegant hair; the cheeks, though no longer suffu- 
sed with the glow of health, yet more beautiful than 
the most perfect production of the sanctuary; the lips 
that prattled so sweetly in life, with a light tinge of 
the coral still remaining, looking as though they 
might yet speak; the neck and shoulders, of delicate 
whiteness, and finished symmetry; the little hands 
and arms more beautiful in death than in life, crossed 
on the bosom that has ceased to beat: who can behold 
such an assemblage of loveliness, without being soft- 
ened down into tenderness, and freely bestowing the 
consecrating tear of affection and humanity? 

The rose is more beantifu] when its petals are but 
partially disclosed, than when expanded to their great- 
est extent; so the beauties of infancy, checked intheir 
unfoldings, are lovely in death. 


FREEDOM. 


Allsights are fair to the recover’d blind—- 
sounds are music to the deaf restor’d-- 
‘The lame, made whole, leaps like the sporting hind, 
And the sad bow’d down sinuer with his load 
Of shame and sorrow, when he cutsthe cord, 
And drops the pack it bound, is free again 
In the light yoke and burden of his Lord. 
Thus, with the birthright of his fellow man, 
Sees, hears, and feels atonce the righted African 


’Tis somewhat like the burst from death to life; 
From the grave’s ceremeuts to the robes of heaven; 
From sin’s dominion, and from passion’s strife, 
To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven! 
When all the bonds of death and hell are riven, 
And mortals put on immortality: 
When fear and care, and grief away are driven, 
And Mercy’s hand has turn’d the golden key, 
And Mercy’s voice has said, “Rejoice--thy soul is free!” 


MISTAKE OF AMBIGUITY. 
Ambiguity of speech sometimes leads to very sad 
A militia captain received a billet from 
a lady of fashion, requesting the favour of his com- 
pany toteaon a certain evening. Nowa query a- 
rose how to understand the word company; and the 
captain being a man of real military views, very nat- 
urally came to the conclusion that it meant neither 
more nor lessthan the Company of militia which ht 
had the honour to command. Accordingly what 
was the astonishment of his hostess and her friends 
at beholding not only the captain, but his whole 
company, from the highest subaltern to the most rag- 
ged private, armed and equipped in their usual style, 
punctual to the hour of invitation, dry as dust, and 
hungry as lions. Never was such consternation in 
the drawing room before. The old lady lifted up her 
hands and eyes with astonishment; the young ladies 
equalled as if they had seen a snake or spider; the 
dandies exclaimed, ‘they ought to be shot, odd 
rat’em!” the master of the house bit his lip with vex 
ation; and the hostess asin duty bound went into 
hysterics. 


Beneath this stone, a Man of Feeling lies, 
Whose heart was warm, and open as the day, 
Who never called a tear to sorrow’s eyes, 
Or turned the houseless traveller away. 
What, though the blaze of intellectual fire, 
Refused to curse the tenent of this sod? 
His breast was free from every wild desire, 


And sent a soul of purity to 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DEAD BEAUTY. 
Dark tresses, as a fountain, bathe thy brow, 
That cold, pale brow, where light and glory shone; 
_ An icy mildew rests upon thee now, ; 
Yet beauty lingers o'er her hallowed throne. 
Yes, there is loveliness around thee yet, 
The rose dye hovers still upon thy lip; 
And though the diamond eye-flash now hath set, 
Its lash with beauty, still hath fellowship: 
I saw thee, dead one, when thou wert a child, 
As pearls, pure hearted, and, as fountains wild. 


The lids lay heavily upon thine eyes, 

The light that linger’d there, has pass’d away; 
Thou wert too beautiful a sacrifice 

To sink thus soon to premature decay. 
Time fleetly passed when thy fajr form was nigh, 
-. And when thy mellow voice rang gladly out, 
The heart forgot its tributary sigh, 

And the young child its nature-breathing shout: 
I weep me bitterly that thou hast died, 
And still 1 know thy spirit’s sanctified. 


Pale is the cheek where early roses blush’d— 
Still is the voice which sweetest muses sung-- 
Cold is the heart where fondest pulses gush’d, 
And quench’d the light that round thy beauty hung. 
On! that a spirit purified as thine, 
Should leave this tenement for aye and e’er, 
And yet its birth-place was in realms divine, 
Earth was too cold—it could not linger here: 
Farewell bright creature, in the choirs on high, 
Thou art a winged seraph of the sky. 


Thine was’a cloudless morning, faded one— 
A wild flower wasted in a barren world— 
A thing too bright to dwell beneath the sun, 
Around whose forehead nature’s ringlets curl’d. 
Thy being was a dream—a dream of love, 
Fond thoughts alone were kindled in thy breast, 
And nothing dark or earthward with them strove, 
Thy soul was placid as the turtles rest: 
And thou hast faded, like a dream, away, 
Angel thou art, and angels round thee play. 


Mortality and beauty---here ye are, 
Breathing in death, and struggling with the grave; 

And life is but a fleet and shooting star, 
Around whose track oblivious waters lave--- 

‘Dust unto dust,” the heavenly teacher cries--- 
‘‘Man’s being is a thread in destiny; 

He lives,a thing of yesterday---he dies, 
And like a dream his mem’ry fades away:” 

Yet all that made life rich, is sleeping here, 

A fair flower blighted ere its leaves were sear. 


Slight hands are folded o’er the virgin’s heart, 

Frail fingers clasp each other---a plain ring 
Encircles one, and tells a tale in part, 

Of plighted troth, and many a tender thing 
Spoken in broken language, and in looks — 

That virgms only give. Alas! alas! 
Such joy is fleeting as the curl of brooks, 

On which the transient breath of Spring may pass: 
The hopes of earth, like bubbles swell and burst, 
And he that’s blest to-day, to-morrow’s curst! 


Oh who may tell thy young heart’s history! 
its sunny hopes and soul-disturbing fears; 

How deeply loves pure fount might spring in thee, 
And whether thy bright eye was dimm’d with tears? 


| 


Oh who may tell the woe of him who stands 
Kissing the temples of that lifeless one, 
Wriuging with agony his burning hands, 
Looking a wretch that misery had undone? 
None, none, may paint the anguish of that heart, 
And none may quench the tears that madly start! 


Away fond fool, the spirit is not there--- 

Away, the moment’s maniac, she is dead; 
Still she is beautiful, ay, passing fair, 

But thou canst never wed whom death hath wed. 
Away fond fool---the tomb, the icy tomb, 

Yawns for another victim---then away, 
Thy claim is but a mockery---to whom? 

To thou---bethink you death will yield his pray? 
Oh no, to-night the grave-worms hold a feast, 
And she, thy bride, will banquet forthe rest! 

ROMEO, 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


BEAUTY OF FLOWERS. 

“Tt is a notion of many,” says Miss Kent, in Lon- 
don’s ‘Magazine of Natural History, “and one that 
I better understand, from having once partaken of 
it—that the study of botany detracts from our plea- 
sure in the beauty of flowers. There is, in Lowers, 
something of poetic character, pleasurable and imag- 
inative, which we fear to destroy by associations so 
mechanical as classes, orders, genera, petals, sta- 
mens,&c. This is groundless—we should rather 
look upon thesesystematic niceties as a foreign gram- 
mar which opens new stores of poetry hitherto unin- 
telligible to us. The mystery that lies in the heart 
and first cause of every thing, still remains the same 
let us know as much as we can. 

The beauty of flowers does not lie wholly in their 
vivid colours and bright contrasts. ‘The starry cap- 
sule of thecorn-poppy, when its ephemeral petals have 
been carried away by winds, isstill beautiful; the com- 
mon blue-bottle of the corn-field wears a bright cor- 
onet of sky blue florets, every floret a fairy vase, in 
which nature has stored up sweet nectar for the but- 
terfly and the bees, and when these have disappeared 
there is beauty also inthe winged children which 
they have left, rocking each in its green cradle. In 
some'of the species, these winged offspring are pecu- 
liarly beautiful. They seem like fairies’ shuttle- 
cocks, elegantly variegated at-the base, and set with 
the most delicate feathers of a jet black, but so deli- 


cate as to show no bigger than hairs to the unassis- 
ted eye. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


MONODY. 
To the memory of a Youth who was drowned. 
Ill fated hour, oft as thy annual reign 


Leads on the autumnal tide, my passion’d joys 
Fade with the glories of the passing year; 
«Remembrance wakes with all her busy train,” 
And bids affection heave the heart-drawn sigh, 
O’er the cold tomb, rich with the spoils of death, 
And wet with many a tributary tear;--- 
Eight times has each successive season sway’d 
The fruitful sceptre of our milderclime, 
Since my lov’d * * * * * * died, but why, ah! why 
Should melancholy cloud my early years, 
Religion spurns earth’s visionary scene, 
Philosophy revolts at mis’ry’s chain, 
Just Heav’n recall’d its own---the pilgrim call’d 
From human woes, from sorrows rankling worm--- 
Shall frailty then prevail? _ 

Oh! be it mine 

~ Tocurb the sigh which bursts o’er Heaven’s decree, 
To tread the path of rectitude---that when 
Life’s dying ray shall glimmer in the frame, 
That latest breath I may in peace resign, 
“Firm in the faith of seeing thee and God'” I. 
New York, Sept. 1828. 


PEDANTRY. | 
“No one admires pedantry.”—True—but igno- 
rance is infinitely more contemptible. There is no- 
thing so amusing as to listen to Some “insect flutter- 
ersin beauty’s beam,” as they declaim against every 


fortunately these butterflies cannot govern the minds 
as they do the fashions of the world; and mental cul- 
tivation will ever win its just desert of praise from 
those whose praise is worth having. 


ETERNITY. 
By S. L. Fairfield. 
Time speedeth on with hurried pace, 
And love and joy are left behind: 
' But where will close the doubtful race, 
Ne’er cumeth into human mind. 
Weall must die—’tis all we know; 
We all must go—we know not where; 
Perchance, to skies that ever glow, 
Perchance, to realms of quick despaic! 
It may be so—it may be not— 
Doubt circles all and all must die, 
Loved, hated, scorned, avenged, forgot— 
Oh! what art thou, Eternity? 


Our lot is low--our pride is high, 
Weare not what our minds create; 
The elements of earth and sky 
Are mingled in our web of fate. 
Like sunbows thrown o’er torrents, come 
Wild thoughts o’er hearts that bleed to death-- 
Thoughts whose rich light illumes the tomb, 
When the blue sky resumes our breath, 
Oh! while our burning spirits soar, 
Woe binds us to our weary clay, 
Till all things fade, and pain is o’er, 
And forth we pass—away--away ! 


THE EFFECT OF LOVE. 

Abraham Hoffman, says a quaint author of anatomy 
or melancholy, relates, out of Plato, that Empedocles, 
the philosopher, was present at the cutling up of one 
that died for love. His heart was combust, his liver 
smoky, his lungs dried up, insomuch that he verily 
believes his soul was either sod or roasted, through 
the vehemency of love's fire.” 


STANZAS. 


By S. L. Fairfield. 
Clara! I never named to thee 
The thoughts that thronged my bosom erst, 
Though, with a wild idolatry, 
I loved thee, lost One! from the first; 
And now it were a deadly wrong 
To thee, and to thy honest fame, 
Save in a sad and dirge-like song, 
To speak in love thy cherished name; 
But here---as from my bosom flow 
Tears of despair o’er what is gone, 
Thou canst but listen to such woe, 
As be not thine, belov’d one! 
For thou canst feel the burning power 
Of passion baffled in its range, 
And know that hearts in one brief hour, 
Meet---blend beyond all hope of change. 
Adieu! be thine the seraph’s task, 
To hush the murmurings of despair, 
But Clara! never, never ask, 
What are the sorrows that I bear. 
It were unholy now to tell-- 
It were a blight---a blasting curse--- 
To thee a mockery---me a hell;--- 
Content thee---earth could bring nought worse: 
Lips sealed, when the full heart is breaking, 
Eyes never closed on heaven denied, 
The lingering pause --the last forsaking, 
These are thy triumphs, sceptered Pride! 


A HARD BARGAIN. 
A genteel looking fellow bargained with a London 
shop-keeper for as much lace as would reach from 
one of his ears to the other, fora mere trifle—the 


||fellow put down the money, saying, one ear is here 


the other is nailed to the pillory in Bristol. I fear 
you have not so much by you, therefore I will take 
what you have onthe counter, and trust that the rest 
will be provided with all possible expedition.’ 


Time is more valuable than riches, and he that 


cannot improve the former is incapable of properly 
appreciating the latter. 


{7-Published every Wednesday, by Morris & Kenney at 
the South West corner of Walnut and Third Streets, Philadel- 
phia; (entrance third door below Walnut Street.) 

Any Post master or other individual forwarding the amount 
of five subscriptions, will receive a sixth copy for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from the first number of the 
presentvolume, Address the publishers through the Post Of- 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
subscription received for less than one year—no paper discon- 
tinued until arrearages are paid, unless at the option of the 
publishers.—E. F. Brown, Agent, 51, Cherry Street, N. York. 


appearance of a cultivated intellect in woman. But 
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